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THE ART OF LEON AND THEODORE SCOTT DABO 


On a wall in my room there hangs a canvas which at first glance of the 
beholder rarely fails to call forth the question, ‘‘ What is that?” ‘‘ Look 
well and you will see,” 
is my answer; and 
only the most obsti- 
nate have failed to see, 
when they looked well. 
For the strange mono- 
chrome of golden gray, 
shading into pale olive 
above, tinted with light 
flecks of purple below, 
suddenly quickens in- 
to life; the dense layers 
of mist heavily resting 
upon the water vibrate 
with the distant light 
they screen from view; 
the waves, mimicking 
the color of the sky, 
begin to roll towards 
us, rise and recede 
with iridescent mock- 
ery. A sail throws its 
shadow upon the 
water, beyond hover 
the silhouettes of a 
phantom fleet, and in 
the center of it all a 
bright opal streak in- 
dicates the place where TOUR ST. JACQUES IN THE RAIN 
at any moment the sun By Theodore Scott Dabo 
may break through 
the pearly barriers and bathe the day in gold. Only a sketch —but a 
marvel of luminosity and delicacy of color—a picture to be remembered. 

On another wall in the same room there hangs another canvas. ‘‘ That 
is what I call courage, to relieve the monotony of that pale paper by 
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THE OCEAN 
By Leon Daho 


a dark blue patch!” The speaker was a woman of rare artistic taste, a 
student of effects. She moved the blue patch to where the sun-light 
streamed in at the window, without directly striking the canvas, and 
lo! the deep nocturnal indigo disclosed the purple shapes of giant bowlders 
upon a rock-strewn beach; against the sky the inky shadow of a spectral 
mast;and over all the weird, unfathomable mystery of a night upon some 
transcendental shore, where all is hushed into an awesome silence. Only 
a sketch — but a marvel of suggestiveness, of the uncanny, the creepy sen- 
sations night at times gives us, and superb in the transparency of its dark- 
ness. 

These two sketches were the keys that opened my eyes to the art of the 
two brothers, Leon and Theodore Scott Dabo. Daily facing these can- 
vases, I became accustomed to everything that is new and unusual in their 
choice of subjects and their treatment. They base their effects upon cer- 
tain scientific laws, upon principles of optics, which they perhaps have 
been the first to apply to their art and successfully to demonstrate. But 
the science at the base of their work does not concern me. I do not try 
to reduce their pictures to mathematical formulas. I do not approach 
them with a magnifying-lens. I do not care whether they produce their 
effects by the flat of the brush, the knife, or the thumb. These are matters 
of little import to me. I admire the jait accompli — the novel effect, how- 
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ever it was attained, and, above all, the new spirit of which their canvases, 
by their unique and very striking characteristies, bear eloquent testimony. 

For Leon and Theodore Dabo are more than artists; they are philoso- 
phers. Their art bespeaks a sane and brave acceptance of human limita- 
tions. They paint the infinite and the unfathomable, but they never at- 
tempt the unattainable. ' They never try to copy nature, which is impos- 
sible, but to reproduce such phases and moods of nature as can be grasped 
and reflected through their temperament by their art. They do not try 
to borrow the dazzling glare of the orb of day and transfer it to canvas, 
but they are satisfied in being sovereign masters in the art of handling the 
shades of light and the shadows of night. I have repeatedly heard the 
remark, ‘I should like to see a picture by one of the brothers, giving us 
bright sunlight!’’ I admit that I do not share that wish. I am satisfied 
with what they give us, for it is unique. I confess, too, that I do not see 
all that they see, but what I do see is more than I can see 
in the work of many others. So much has been said and written about 
plein air painting, yet theirs is the first real plein air painting I have seen. 





THE SEASHORE 
By Leon Dabo 
Courtesy of Detroit Museum of Art 
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For it is not only conceived in plein air — in the open — but is plein d’air 
full of air, which means atmosphere, light, life — qualities so many lose. 

No, I should not care to see them attempt what has been done a thou- 
sand times before them: portraits which, to bring out the light, need a 
background of pitchy darkness; the historical tableau, which, however true 
to the spirit of the time portrayed, is never a ¢ableau vivant, a living picture; 
the still life, either conventional or far-fetched, always an exhibition of 
technique and nothing else; the anecdote genre, so dear to our fathers, 
whose eyes feasted on the commonplace imaginings; the animal, the flower; 
piece, and what not. They have found their sphere, which is more than 
most artists can say for themselves, and they exploit it. Right they are — 
art can be promoted only by men that find what they can best do, that has 
not been done before. 

It is a pathetic spectacle to meet in a gallery men no longer young, 
laboriously trying to imitate something another, some centuries before them, 
has done. What we need is men who do not follow in the track others 





PELEAS AND MELISANDE 
By Leon Dabo 
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THE STORM 
By Leon Dabo 


have left behind them, but give expression to themselves. This is a period 
of personality, of individualism; and every man who has something to say, 
expressive of himself and of his time, ought to be welcomed. The art of 
the two brothers is such a timely expression. It embodies at once the sub- 
jective mysticism and the cosmic consciousness of our generation, a gen- 
eration which has grown up within the radius of Maeterlinck and Whitman. 

For there is a suggestion of both in the work of the two men. You feel 
the subtle, somber charm of the realm of silence and of shadow where the 
Belgian reigns supreme; and you feel your joy of life quicken under the spell 
of that vast expanse of dune and sky, which entered into the essence of the 
man who personifies the spirit American. There is little suggestion of 
human interest in the work of Theodore; he is a painter of transcendental 
moods. But the work of Leon is one great pean to man, strong, healthy, 
free, man as designed by nature and conscious of his place in nature. The 
work of both has an element of spirituality quite rare in the world of can- 
vas and oil-paint. It is indicative of the soul behind the canvas, the one 
roaming in self-centered solitude in its own realms of lights and shadows, 
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content to give body and color to its subjective fancies; the other in inti- 
mate touch with life and man, and delighting in picturing those moods of 
nature which raise the human mind above the plane of ordinary existence 
to a higher conception of its meaning in the universe. 

Where there is such meaning and such a message, the question of manner 
and method seems irrelevant. In fact, with what school or group of moderns 
the brothers are to be classed is immaterial. For, though they may, 
broadly speaking, be called impressionists, their impressionism is of a 
quite novel kind. It has little in common with that of the French, and even 
with that of Whistler. If, however, a comparison has to be made—and it is 
difficult to avoid seeking parallels in bringing out the characteristics of 
some new phenomenon,—I should venture to say that it is the impression- 
ism of Whistler projected into a future of possibilities unlimited. 

Reproductions do little justice to this subtle, almost evanescent art. 
They can give no adequate idea of the depth of light and richness of color in 
Theodore Scott Dabo’s “ Tour St. Jacques in the Rain” or of his 
“‘ Evening on the Seine,” the latter owned by the Museum of Art in Detroit, 
the birthplace of the brothers; nor can they reflect the delicacy and the 
mobility of lights and shades in the “‘ Sea Shore ” by Leon Dabo, now in 
the same collection. 

When some two dozen canvases by the brothers were recently exhibited 
at the National Arts Club in New York, they were a revelation to artists 
and art-lovers, who had known nothing of these two artists. ‘‘ And such 
people have been living here for upwards of fifteen years and remained 
unknown?” The remark, frequently heard during those weeks, memorable 
to the visitors of the gallery, who had an opportunity to compare at closest 
range, implied a compliment to the artists, and a reproach to the juries that 
for fifteen years have sent back their canvases from all exhibitions marked 
with the ominous R. It remained for the French to recognize the artistic 
value of the work done by these two men, in almost complete obscurity, and 
to bring it before a grateful public. 

For, since the younger brother, Theodore, for whom the elder had worked 
with rare unselfishness, was carried off to Paris by Aman-Jean, has been 
admitted to the Salon and is being hailed by men of international fame as 
an artist of rare individuality and strength, Leon has taken out of the 
closet, where they were stored as soon as completed, his own canvases, and 
is now enjoying quite as great a success in New York. There are few studios 
in the city that can boast of more visitors than the modest studio of Leon 
Dabo on East Fourteenth Street. To him, too, the time will come when 
he will be compensated for years of patient toil by the appreciation of those 
whose names count. He, too, who was rejected by American juries will 
conquer those of Europe. 

So much for the art of the Dabo brothers. A few words of specific 
reference to the men themselves will be of interest to the reader. They 
were born in Detroit, Leon 38, Theodore 36 yearsago. Ignace Scott Dabo, 
their father, was himself an artist and a collector and connoisseur of taste. 
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He owned a respectable number of paintings by Delacroix, Gustave Cour- 
bet, drawings by Ingres and Hyppolite Flandrin, sketches by Jacques and 
Leon Coignet, and studies by James McNeil Whistler, all of whom he had 
personally known. With their father as their first teacher and such works as 
their first models, the boys began at once to develop on lines independent of 
the ordinary academ- 
ic course. Whenthe 
father died, leaving a 
rather numerous fam- 
ily, Leon was 17, 
Theodore 15 years of 
age. They had to face 
the fact of taking up 
the struggle for exist- 
ence. The widow 
moved to New York, 
and here they lived a 
simple life, quiet, un- 
eventful, but rich in 
inner experiences, 
which tended to de- 
velop those _ sterling 
qualities of mind and 
soul that build up 
characters of unusual 
strength and _ sound- 
ness. 

** Most men are so, 
intent upon seeking 
adventure, that they 
lose sight of them- 
selves,” is a truth cull- 
ed from a notebook of 
Theodore Scott Dabo. 
But those two young 
men were so definite 
of purpose andso un- | _ : 
swerving in their per- NACURSM BISTORIAN 
servance, that they did (See article on Palette and Chisel Club) 
not lose sight of them- 
selves in the whirlpool of the cosmopolis. They lived on its outskirts, they 
worked in its very heart, but though they were in the crowd, they were not 
of it. They stood singularly aloof from what seems to deepen men’s knowl- 
edge of the world, but tends to cheapen their outlook upon life. They 
were not to be dazzled by surface values, and assumed an attitude of 
reserve, which in Theodore almost amounted to self-sufficiency. Isolation 
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is apt to sow the seeds of morbid sensitiveness and to foster pessimism; 
it is apt to breed cranks. Exceptionally devoted to his mother, a woman 
of brilliant intellect and rare gifts of conversation, but of morbidly 
melancholy disposition, Theodore became somewhat self-centered and 
inclined toward a life of ascetic introspection. But this very tendency 
gave his works of 
that period a peculiar 
charm, a gloomy 
imaginative quality, 
which suggests Haw- 
thorne, who had like- 
wise inherited his 
hermit habits from 
his mother. 

Leon had taken 
upon his shoulders 
the care of the family. 
He had gone to 
work for a decorator, 
so the gifted young- 
er brother could 
study without turn- 
ing his talent to com- 
mercial profit. But 
he did not deny him- 
self the opportunities 
which leisure offered 
for his own develop- 
ment. Nature was 
the teacher of both. 
They saw in it not 
only landscapes, ma- 
rines, idyls, but life 
itself, life pulsing, 
vibrating, radiating 
in light and in dark- 
sy Sau hens ness, life manifesting 
(See article on Palette and Chisel Club) itself in the move- 

ment of light, air, 
water, even when they appeared stationary to the eyes of others. Once 
having felt the fascinating mystery of this light, ever present yet ever 
changing, they turned to science to fathom its causes. They devoted 
themselves to a thorough study of optics and applied the test of scientific 
knowledge to diagnose illusive atmospheric effects. "Theodore soon formu- 
lated certain laws which the work of both tends to prove incontrovertibly. 

Years before, when he was copying works of the French romanticists 
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and realists of the last century, Theodore had said: ‘‘ These canvases 
never look like nature to me; they only remind me of dirty paint.” Of 
this there is nothing in his work, nor in that of Leon. Their color is mar- 
velously luminous and transparent. In fact, their technique is unique, in 
as much as it makes one forget the material and instrumental means em- 
ployed to produce those subtle effects. One looks in vain for daubs and 
brushmarks. This “ finish” proves doubly tantalizing to critics, because it 

















OCTOBER 
By Wilson H. Irvine 
(See article on Palette and Chisel Club) 


sets them apart from the impressionistic school and the adherents of “ poin- 
tillisme,”” whose flakes and dots so exasperate people who want a smooth 
canvas. 

An art which offers so little that is tangible sadly puzzles even those 
who feel its essential truth and admire its subtle beauty. For want of an 
adequate vocabulary one must draw upon comparisons. M. Henri Pene 
De Bois, one of the first appreciators of Theodore in this country, suggests 
Poe as a source of inspiration; another saw in his work the influence of 
Mallarme. The distinguished French writers who have visited Theodore’s 
studio in Paris proceed in the same way. Octave Mirbeau recently wrote 
that T. Scott Dabo had the charm of color of Puvis de Chavannes and the 
transparency of Carriere, with something more, something inexpressible, 
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a hitherto unknown emotional quality of color, superbly beautiful. Com- 
parison with Whistler has been frequent; but while Arsene Alexandre calls 
the art of Theodore Scott Dabo the realization of what Whistler attempted, 
Theodore Duret, the authority on Whistler, pronounces his work absolute- 
ly unique, comparable to nothing heretofore known. 

All canvases painted before the younger brother went to Paris had their 
inception on the ferry boats on which they journeyed to and from New 
York, on cross-country walks and railroad trips that rarely exceeded a day’s 
ride. The banks of the Hudson, the meadows of the Hackensack, the har- 
bor of New York, the sea-shore; this is the world their brush has repro- 
duced with an inner vitality which suggests a glimpse of the “‘world-soul.” 

AMELIA VON ENDE. 














SEEKERS AFTER KNOWLEDGE 
By Angus Peter MacDonall 
(See article on Palette and Chisel Club) 
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EARLY MORNING 
By R. W. Grafton 


PERMANENT EXHIBITION OF THE PALETTE 
AND CHISEL CLUB 


The Palette and Chisel Club of Chicago has inaugurated, as an ex- 
periment in art club economy, a permanent exhibition of paintings and 
drawings, with the idea of keeping the walls well filled, hanging new pic- 
tures as often as sales occur. The outcome of the plan, which is in some 
respects a decided innovation, will no doubt be watched with interest by 
artists and art societies. 

The last annual exhibition was held in December, and the Club found 
that the nearness of the date to the holiday season not only had a tendency to 
interfere with the attendance of visitors, but to delay or even prevent sales. 
This suggested the plan of continuing the exhibition for a longer period, 
and finally of making it permanent. The project has been favorably received 
by picture buyers, and promises to be even more successful than was at first 
expected. At the date of this writing some twenty of the pictures have 
either been sold or spoken for. 

The Club is fortunate in having in its associate membership many of the 
most influential men and women in Chicago, and these, whose interest in 
the Club is of a very practical sort, have been especially in favor of the plan. 
It is quite evident that it will appeal to a man of large business interests, 
for instance, who may find it impossible, or at least inconvenient, to attend 
an exhibition limited in time to a few days, or even to a few weeks. By 
the permanent exhibition plan he can attend whenever he chooses, with 
the assurance of finding a representative exhibition of the Club’s work open 
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DUTCH GIRL 
By August Pctrty 


previous exhibitions. To remove, in 
so far as possible, the flavor of com- 
mercialism the exhibitors were asked 
to price their works low and allow the 
club a commission for selling. 

The exhibition comprises about one 
hundred canvases and water-colors, 
with a good proportion of figure sub- 
jects. Wilson H. Irvine is represented 
by several characteristic canvases, 
among them “ Fishing Boats,” and a 
sunlit patch of woods, ‘‘ October ”’; 
Robert W. Grafton has a poetic render- 
ing of “Early Morning’; Edward Jan 
Krasa, “On to Rest,” a carefully 
considered evening landscape, with a 
homeward-bound horse and driver; 
Joseph P. Birren, a freshly painted 
and interesting figure composition, 
“The Potter's Daughter’; Carl 
Mauch, a character study, ‘‘ A Natural 
Historian ”; Angus McDonall, a libra- 
ry interior, with figures of a man and 


every day. The general adoption 
of this plan by art societies might 
be hindered by the lack of suitable 
exhibition rooms which could be 
had permanently, but the Palette 
and Chisel Club has its own well- 
lighted gallery in the Atheneum 
building. 

The pictures forming the pres- 
ent exhibition are mainly the resi- 
due of the 1905 annual exhibition, 
with such additions as were nec- 
essary to fill the wallspace. Each 
active member was invited to hang 
at least one picture, subject to the 
scrutiny of the exhibition commit- 
tee, and the present showing may 
be said to surpass any of the Club’s 














POSING 
By George A. Rieman 
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child, pleasing in color and interesting in suggestion of character; August 
Petrtyl, a “‘ Dutch Girl,” with the quality of human interest especially 
brought out but not forced; George F. Schultz, several lively impressions 
of summer fields and woods; Alfred Jansson, poetic renderings of ‘‘ Sun- 
down,” “‘ Night,” and “ Moonlight’; George A. Rieman, an interesting 














ON TO REST 
By Edward Jan Krasa 


figure study, “‘ Posing’; William O. Dewitz two flower pictures, charming 
in arrangement and color. 

Nearly every active member of the Club is represented, and the exhibi- 
tion as a whole is indicative of the earnestness of the members. Their de- 
sire has been to contribute pictures of interest and feeling — not mere 
studies devoid of real pictorial quality. The practical appreciation of the 
public has justified their aims, and they feel that even though the Club 
was orginally formed for ‘“ study,” they are but carrying out in a broader 
way the ideas of the founders when they strive to give their work the qualities 
of complete pictures, appealing to that section of the public whose taste 
is neither for the superficial nor the frankly abstruse. The Club is the 
oldest independent practical art society in the West, having been organized 
in 1895 and incorporated in 1897. T. E. MAcPHERSON. 
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FISHING BOATS 
By Wilson H., Irvine 
(See article on Palette and Chisel Club) 


EXHIBITION OF PRINTS AT WASHINGTON. 


The Prints Department of the Library of Congress at Washington, D.C., 
has extended its quarters until it now occupies the entire southeast and 
southwest galleries on the second floor of that superb structure, as well 
as the circular pavilions at the corners. These long, well-lighted corridors 
are practically unrivalled for exhibition purposes. Some new cases have 
lately been added which are of unusual design, made especially for the 
Library of Congress, and they simplify very much the care of the collections 
which have been presented and loaned to the Department. These cases 
are of mahogany, two stories in height, provided with shallow sliding 
shelves. The doors are fitted with glass, backed with adjustable wooden 
panels, upon which prints may be fastened, thus the cases fulfill the two- 
fold office of storage and exhibition. 

For some time the galleries have been showing a most interesting and 
varied display. In the first room was arranged a collection of mezzotint 
portraits of celebrated men, women and children of the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth centuries, engraved after portraits paint- 
ed by the greatest masters. Titian, Rubens, Rembrandt, Van Dyke, Rey- 
nolds, Romney, Lawrence, Hoppner, Leighton, Millais, Kneller, Lely, West, 
Nattier, Vigee-Le Brun, etc. etc. The paramount object of most exhibi- 
tions is to show the work of masters in some particular method. To artists, 
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students and collectors of prints, that charmed circle who really know and 
understand these things, the technique, color, line, gradations of shading, 
background, state, are the important things to be considered. But the 
average visitor is interested, first in the personnel of the portrait, then in 
the artist, and last of all the engraver. The portraits tell whole pages of 
history, art, letters and romance, and one finds Queen Elizabeth, Melanch- 
thon, Calvin, Mary Queen of Scots, Charles I., Rembrandt’s mother, 
Ruben’s wife, Inigo Jones, Van Goyen and his wife, Sir Christopher 
Wren, Samuel Johnson, Mrs. Siddons, the beautiful Lady Hamilton — 
fascinating assemblage of beauties, diplomats, philanthropists, scientists, 
and soldiers — to arouse interest and stimulate a revival of one’s acquaint- 
ance with their struggles, triumphs, achievements, disappointments, and 
tragedies. 

The portraits are chronologically arranged by the engraver, which 
brings Prince Rupert’s ‘‘ Head of the Executioner””—who was the execution- 
er of Herod’s court and beheaded John the Baptist — the earliest. Then 
Wallerant Vaillant, John Smith, James McArdell, William Pether, Rich- 
ard Purcell, Samuel. W. Reynolds, John Spilsbury, John Simon, Richard 
Earlom, Samuel Cousins, Robert Strange, Richard Cooper, John Van der 
Vaart, Johann Peter Pichler, Thomas Watson, Richard Houston, John 
Raphael Smith, Valentine Green, John D. Miller, and many others. The 
English engravers predominate, since they excelled in this particular method 
which lends itself with such special charm to portraits. There are seven- 
ty-five portraits after Sir Johsua Reynolds, who said that of all methods 
of reproduction mezzotinting was the best calculated to produce a “ painter- 
like feeling,” because of the richness of light and shade, and as his own 
mediums were not of the most enduring quality, many of his most charming 
portraits have thus been preserved to us. The collection shows Sir Peter 
Lely’s portrait, painted by himself and engraved by Isaac Becket, the found- 
er, with his brother William, of the school of engraving. John Smith’s 
portrait by Sir Godfrey Kneller engraved by himself shows him with a mez- 
zotint of Kneller in his hand, and is thus a double portrait of painter and 
engraver. 

The Southwest Pavilion contains a fine collection of Diirer’s etchings, 
and in the long gallery beyond are the new cases containing, on the left, 
a series of facsimiles of prints in the Berlin museum presented by the Ger- 
man Government; on the right the collection of restrikes from the orginal 
plates in the Chalcographie du Louvre, presented by the French Govern- 
ment, the latter showing exquisite engravings of the great pictures of all 
schools and masters, Fra Angelico, Leonardo da Vinci, Titian, Van Dyke, 
Rubens, Rembrandt, Velasquez, Correggio. They are engraved by the 
French engravers who worked since the latter part of the seventeenth cen- 
tury —Picart, Masson, Edelinck, Adran, Desnoyers, Massard, Langier, 
Veyrassat, etc, etc. 

The Library has also lately exhibited some artistic books-bindings 
loaned by Cedric Chivers, of Bath, England. Levant, morocco, and other 
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fine leathers, skillfully tooled, some of the inlaid covers protected by thin 
“‘ vellucent.’”” Mr. Chivers has discovered that vellum unstretched can 
be prepared in such a way that it becomes tougher, less liable to warp, and 
nearly, if not quite, transparent, making a durable material for the preser- 
vation, protection, and rebinding of rare volumes. When used to recover 
an old binding, every detail of color and tooling can be seen through, while 
the original binding is preserved practically for generations. 
HELEN WRIGHT. 





DRYING THE SAILS 
By Oliver Dennett Grover 


TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY 
OF WESTERN ARTISTS. 


The Tenth Annual Exhibition of the Society of Western Artists, recently 
held at the Art Institute, Chicago, and now in St. Louis, was a highly in- 
teresting and creditable display of current work, with a liberal sprinkling 
of canvases that had previously gone the rounds of exhibitions. Its most 
notable characteristic was not the matured work of the older members of 
the society, but the promise afforded by the younger artists who are coming 
to the fore in their claims on public recognition. The older men have adopt- 
ed their metier, and made their mark so far probably as they will, and their 
pictures offered nothing new to visitors who had seen the nine preceding 
shows. But the younger element of the organization showed in no un- 
mistakable measure the progress and developement that speak well for 
the future of Western art. 
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A word about the society may not here be amiss. It is composed of 
five chapters, the membership of painters and sculptors coming from Cin- 
cinnati, Detroit, Indianapolis, St. Louis and Chicago. It has long been 
known as one of the live art organizations of the country. From its early 
days it steadily has advanced its standards until the present showing, al- 
though limited in numbers, compares favorably, as was pointed out in the 
local press, with the exhibition of works by American artists which opened 
the season. -The Western artists, in other words, are holding their own. 





HAPPY HOURS 
By Frederick W. Freer 


The majority of the eighty-two exhibitors live in the middle West, from 
Houston, Texas, and New Orleans on the south to Minneapolis on the 
north, and from Kansas City on the west to Detroit and Cincinnati on the 
east. There were afew works invited from men and women whose art add- 
ed luster to the exhibition, and whose association benefited the organization. 
Each of the chapters was well represented, the entire Indianapolis group 
presenting a strong array of landscapes. The St. Louis chapter, gleaning 
from a wide area to the far Southwest was equally conspicuous, followed 
by representations from Cincinnati, Detroit, and Chicago artists. These 
made more than one-fourth of the whole number of exhibitors in paintings, 
pastels and miniatures. 
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THE CLOISTER, CHURCH OF ST. FRANCIS AT ASSISE 
By Julius Rolshoven 


I agree fully with the expressed judgment of a local reviewer that the 
most interesting pictures in the exhibition were the three landscapes 
by Frederic Clay Bartlett and the two portraits by Henry S. Hubbell. Mr. 
Bartlett has done important decorations in Chicago, as, for instance, the 
interior of the Second Presbytenian Church. These mural paintings, though 
scarcely the stern old Gothic of medieval times, are charmingly in the spirit 
of the modernized Gothic interior which the architect offered him. They 
are scholarly, good in spirit, desigri and color, in admirable taste, the 
work of a man who is a born decorator, and who has developed this rare 
instinct by a close study of schools and periods. It isnatural,as Miss Harriet 
Monroe insists, that his keen decorative instinct should be ev:dent in his 
handling of landscapes. The themes he showed were in rather flat tones 
of olive-green and blue— the massing of trees against a field or a hillside, 
with stretches of blue water and sky. Though strongly individual, they 
gave evidence that the painter acquired from his study in Munich a strong 
sympathy with the German secessionist movement; they had all the fresh- 
ness and lyric abandon which one finds in certain works of those young 
rebels. There was a charming gayety in them, as though the artist had 
escaped from his work to play with his tools for a while. 

Mr. Hubbell’s two portraits showed a most encouraging advance over 
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this young painter’s exhibition of a year ago, as did also his contributions 
to the recent Pittsburg exhibition, a growth in vitality and sympathy of 
motive, and in ease and grace of style. The two subjects were strongly con- 
trasted—the one an old lady, the other a young man. “‘ Mrs. Avery” was 
a study in whites; a white gown and pearly background, out of which looked 
the strong, mild, wise and gentle face of serene old age. 

The show, in strict accordance with the average American exhibition, 
was most notable for its landscapes. The Chicago chapter of the society 
was well represented. Oliver Dennett Grover, with a trio of paintings of 
Venetian days; Frederic W.Freer, with two figure paintings; Ralph Clarkson 
with “‘ A Corner of the Studio,” a study in tonality; Frank V. Dudley, with 
a striking view of a hillside, with oaks clad in russet foliage; Anna L. Stacey, 
with ‘“‘ Moonlight on the Guidecca,” and John F. Stacey, with ‘‘ Road over 
the Uplands;”’ Alson S. Clark with three interesting examples of his work; 


Charles E. Hallberg, with a recent marine, “After the Rain’”’; and William A. 
Harper with “‘ Young Poplars and Willows.’ Noteworthy contributions 
were ‘‘ Mother and Child,” by Karl A. Buehr; Walter M. Clute’s “‘ Dutch 
Interior”; “ Sheep,” by Eugenie Fish Glaman; Charles Francis Browne’s 
four landscapes of autumn, and Frederick T. Mulhaupt’s two out-of-door 
scenes. Among the other artists showing distinctive work were Flora I. 





REFLECTIONS OF AN OLD MILL 
J. Ottis Adams 
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Schoenfeld, Frank Forrest, Frederick Webster, H. H. Osgood, Grace Raw- 
lin, Mrs. A. Van C. Dodgshun, H. H. Betts, Charles Bock, Sara S. Hay- 
den, Martin Hennings and Mathias Alten. 

Of the Indiana contingent, J. Ottis Adams presented strong drawings 
of bridge and mill, of dusk and November; J. E. Bundy a single canvas 
defining ‘‘ Winter,” and Messrs. Forsyth, Stark, and Steele landscapes and 
studies. L. H. Meakin’s landscapes were along the broad lines of his pre- 
vious work, as were the misty poetry of Edmund H. Wuerpel’s scenes, the 
river paintings of F. O. Sylvester, and the “‘ Sunlight and Shade ” of Gus- 
tav Wolff. From Detroit Julius Rolshoven sent two paintings of Italian 
days, which were shown at his exhibition last winter, and Percy Ives a por- 
trait. “‘ Driving the Herd ” by Frank Reaugh came from Texas, and Rich- 
ard Lorenz’s ‘“‘ The Horse Hole ” a dramatic piece, from Milwaukee. 

George Charles Aid had a group of etchings, Blandon Campell a score 
of color sketches and illustrations, Ida J. Burgess photographs from mural 
paintings, and Frank Duveneck, George Ormond, Carlo Romanelli and 
George J. Zolnay photographs of sculpture. Among the pastels were an 
attractive sketch of a child by Dixie Selden, and in water-color Indian studies 
by Oscar Berninghaus; ‘‘ Morning Glories in Javrez,” by E. Richard- 
son Cherry; ‘“‘ Thunder Weather,” by Ellsworth Woodward. The minia- 
turists were strong in names of well-known painters, and the art of Martha 
Baker, Mabel Packard, Magda Heuermann and Eda Nemoede appeared 
in portraits. E. E. TA.sor. 





DUTCH INTERIOR, LAREN, HOLLAND 
By Walter M. Clute 
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LE PARDON A KERGOAT 
By Jules Breton 
In Metropolitan Museum, New York 


THE PRESENT AND FUTURE OF THE 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 


With the return of Sir Purdon Clarke to undertake the active director- 
ship of the Metropolitan Museum, New York, it is interesting to note that 
the capacity of the institution is to be greatly enlarged by the addition of 
a north wing to the portion of the present building fronting on Fifth Ave- 
nue. Owing to the accumulation of material for which there is no space 
in the existing exhibition rooms, the need for this addition is urgent, and as 
soon as it is completed, two years hence, say the Museum authorities, it will 
be filled, and the erection of the south wing will then become necessary. 

With the completion of these two wings the Museum will have a front- 
age on Fifth Avenue extending from Eightieth to Eighty-fifth Street—over 
1,000 feet. The Museum buildings will then form a little over a fourth 
part of the proposed edifice. According to the plans made by the archi- 
tect, the late Richard M. Hunt, the completed Museum will cover eight acres 
of ground, the buildings to form a hollow square, with the old structures 
inclosed ina grand court. The estimate of the total cost is $22,000,000. 
Mr. Hunt’s plans were not made in detail and are being carried out only 
in a general way by subsequent architects, to whom the building of the 
different wings is awarded by the city, these awards being decided by com- 
petition. The architects who have the contract to put up the new wing 
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are thus the sixth firm engaged in elaborating the designs for the Museum. 
The wing that they will build has a length of about 350 feet, cost- 
ing $1,250,000. 

In comparing the Metropolitan Museum of Art in its completed form 
with the famous museums of Europe, one notes some interesting facts. 
Almost all European museums are made from old palaces, and therefore 
are not well arranged for exhibiting purposes. In the Louvre, for instance, 
some of the paint- 
ings are splendidly 
lighted, while all of 
the statuary is mis- 
erably placed in 
dark rooms and 
corridors. This 
same condition pre- 
vails in the Vatican, 
another old palace, 
which was _ never 
designed for exhibi- 
tion purposes. In 
fact, throughout 
France and _ Italy 
these conditions are 
pretty generally 
found—-a rule that 
is not true of either 
the British or the 
South Kensington 
Museum in Eng- 
land. In the erection 
of the Metropolitan 
Museum it is almost 
; superfluous to say, 
PRAYER IN & MOSQUE the chief attention 
In Metropolitan Museum, New York has been paid by 

the architects to give 
to the public a building that will in every respect be suitable for exhibition 
purposes—the most perfect museum building that can be designed. 

As the efficiency and value of the Museum increases, it is believed mu- 
nificent donations, like the recent Rogers bequest, will become more frequent, 
the city’s millionaire class will become more deeply interested, so that New 
York at no distant day will be able to number among its possessions one of 
the greatest art museums in the world. Judging by the rapidity of the 
growth of its treasures in the past, such an achievement is not difficult to 
imagine. It was only thirty-five years ago that the Museum was started, 
in the smallest kind of way. Two years afterward the Museum, greatly en- 
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larged, was moved to the Cruger mansion in West Fourteenth Street, where 
it remained seven years, when it was moved to the first building erected on 
its present site in Central Park. 

Since that time the Museum has been the recipient of numerous gifts, 
some of them of great value, such as the bequest of Catharine Lorillard 
Wolfe, who left her entire collection of oil-paintings and water-colors ac- 
companied by an endowment of $200,000. This was followed by the mu- 
nificent gift of the Museum’s president, Henry G. Marquand, who added 
to the collections a large number of pictures, embracing fifty-three oil paint- 
ings by old masters, as well as some specimens of the English school. The 
last gift of importance occurred four years ago, when Jacob S. Rogers be- 
queathed to the institution his whole fortune, amounting to several millions 
of dollars, a bequest that enables the Museum to make regular and valuable 
additions to its collections. The real nucleus of the Museum, and what 
will ever be one of its greatest treasures, is found in the Cesnola Collection. 
Comparatively few Americans know the scientific and artistic value of the 
latter, about which a curator of a European museum acknowledges that 
he has had to come all the way to New York twice to study it. 

Alexander Stuart Murray, the authority of the nineteenth century on 
Greek art, did not seek to hide his astonishment at the “ utter ignorance 
betrayed by American students of the treasures they have at home in the Cen- 
tral Park.” He wondered that they should rush across to London and 
Berlin, while yet unacquainted with one of the very finest collections in ex- 
istence, under their very noses’ at home. No European student of Greek 
art is unacquainted with the Cesnola Collection in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of New York. Layard, the discover of Nineveh, in writing of this 
feature of our Museum, declares that it is superior in importance and in 
the nature of objects to the discoveries made by Schliemann in the Troad, 
while the conclusions of many other distinguished scholars from all parts 
of the world concerning the Cesnola Collection may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

“The Cesnola Collection contributes to modern knowledge a wider 
field of art and a greater amount of important material than has ever before 
been accomplished by any discovery. It forms the most complete illustra- 
tion of the history of ancient art and civilization, revolutionizing many of 
the theories of art. It contains the first known works of Phoenician art 
and introduces the Phcenicians as teachers of the Etruscans. It is the key 
to the origin and development of Greek civilization, illustrating the inter- 
national encounter of races and arts in Cyprus, and the manner in which 
the civilization, religion, and art of the East were transmitted to and adopted 
by the Greeks. Thus this collection determines the place of Greece in the 
history of art.” 

This important collection was made by Gen. di Cesnola, by some called 
the ‘‘ founder of the Museum, ” its director until his death last November, 
while he was American consul at Cyprus forty years ago. It consists 
of 35,573 pieces,—vases, statues, busts, sarcophagi, coins,-lamps etc.,—all 
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of which were excavated from the sites of ancient Cyprian cities under the 
direction of Cesnola, and forming one of the first of the Metropolitan 


AURORA 
By Will H. Low 
In Metropolitan Museum, New York 


Museum purchases. Owing to the laws prohibiting the exportation of art 
antiquities from European countries since the above collection was made, it 
seems unlikely that such a comprehensive addition to the archeological 
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treasures of an American museum will be possible for a long time to come. 
Thus the Metropolitan was exceedingly fortunate in acquiring it when it 
did. 

‘ Notwithstanding the inestimable value of this Cyprian collection,’ 
said Mr. Story, who has been at the head of the institution pending Sir 
Purdon Clarke’s return, ‘‘ together with the various other objects of prime 
value included in the Museum’s exhibits, it is in its paintings that the pub- 
lic has shown the greatest interest. The Metropolitan contains examples 
of nearly all the leading and world-famed schools of paintings, from Jan 
Van Eyck (1390-1440) to the latest and most interesting of the moderns, 
numbering in all 838 canvases, inclusive of the Vanderbilt loan exhibition. 

‘Genuine old masters are hard to find in these days. It was not so 
many decades ago that they were common enough in the shops of the art 
dealers of Rome. But now Italy guards jealously whatever it has of these 
priceless treasures, so that they are far harder to get than formerly. Never- 
theless, in the galleries of the Metropolitan there are a sufficient number 
of such paintings to furnish the student with what he needs in specimens of 
this early and ever-glorious period of art. The old masters that we have here, 
however, have been reproduced so invariably as the leading features of the 
Museum’s collections of paintings, that the public is apt to conclude that the 
latter is poor in examples of the great modern schools. This is misleading, 
as well as unfortunate, since, in an art institution of this character, aiming 
to give the best in art, irrespective of schools or historical periods, the real 
achievements of the last century in paintings are given an honored place. 
Thus it might be more to the purpose, in describing the contents of the Mu- 
seum, to select specimens of our great modern painters — Turner, Troyon, 
Couture, Boucher—whose works are of inestimable value to the student, and 
have attained an importance among collectors that, in numerous instances, 
has given rise to almost fabulous prices being attached to them. A Mu- 
seum like the Metropolitan is, in its best sense, an art school, and there can 
be no fitter encouragement and inspiration to the art student than to put be- 
fore him the work not only of the early masters, but the masters of his 
own era as well.” 

An actual art school has not as yet been attempted by the Metropolitan 
Museum. Something in that direction exists in the occasional lectures on 
art that are given by professors from Columbia University. The plans 
for the new wing also include, besides additional exhibition-rooms, a large 
lecture-hall which, with the well-known educational tendencies of the new 
director, Sir Purdon Clarke, will doubtless inaugurate a more complete de- 
velopment of this important feature of the institution than has been pos- 
sible in the past. 

As an opening of this new era upon which the Museum is now entering, 
it is probable that shortly the Bramantino Panels, recently purchased by him 
in London, will be put on exhibition. These panels consist of twelve oil- 
paintings on wood by Bramantino, one of the early Italian painters of the 
time of Raphael. Just before leaving England, Sir Purdon also purchased 
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for the Museum two small panel paintings of saints by Crevelli, costing 
$10,000, which will be shipped to America shortly. He also brings with him 
several fine plaster reproductions and a collection of antique furniture and 
wood-carving, including an old German cabinet, and some French armor, 
and various examples of Chippendale work. 

Prior to Sir Purdon Clarke’s departure from England, arrangements were 
made by him with Ambassador Reid to act as chairman of the purchasing 
committee for the Museum, which probably will be formed in London, and 
will make important additions from time to time to the Museum’s art treas- 
ures. Besides these immediate additions to the Museum that will either 
be put on exhibition now or when the new wing is opened, there is a collec- 
tion of 8,000 Greek and Roman coins, and an extremely valuable collection 
of tapestries and laces awaiting a place in the exhibition-rooms. The bronze 
statue of the Emperor Trebonius Gallus, also, about which there was so 
much amusing controversy recently, has not yet been assigned to a niche 
among the other exhibits of sculpture. 

Then there are the “* Giustiniani Marbles,’”’ whose fate has not yet been 
determined—and, according to some museum authorities, will never be per- 
mitted to make their bow to the public under the auspices of this Museum. 
These marbles originally came from an old Roman palace, and were offered 
for sale to the Metropolitan Museum about two years ago, but declined. 
They were afterward purchased by Mrs. Frederic Thomson, and _ presented 
by her to the Museum. These consist of twenty heroic figures about whose 
antiquity there is no question, but upon whose pretensions to artistic beauty 
much doubt has been cast. Advocates of these statues claim for them a high 


degree of classic excellence and antique interest—in fact, say that they will 
rank next to the Cesnola Collection in importance, but with this view the 
majority of the trustees do not as yet appear to coincide. 

ADAPTED FOR BRUSH AND PENCIL. 








HOT BLAST FOR THE VILLA MEDICI 


“The Villa Medici is a superannuated institution which serves no purpose 


This surprising 
statement s made 
by Camille Mau- 
clair in the Revue 
Bleue. The Villa 
Medici, it should 
be borne in mind, 
is the place of 
study of the win- 
ners of the Prix de 
Rome, one of the 
most coveted 
prizes in the Paris 
art world. Year 
after year the win- 
ners are acclaimed 
as the most fortu- 
nate of young art- 
ists, whose future 
is already assured. 
M. Mauclair ac- 
cuses the donors 
of the Prix de 
Rome of being 
“more concerned 
with making crea- 
tures and of per- 
petuating doc- 
trines than of see- 
ing young people 
properly educate 
themselves,” 


CHARCOAL, FROM LIFE 
By Student of the Macleod Art School, Los Angeles 


and of conferring benefits “only for passive obedience.” 


He represents them as speaking to the young painters in this way: ‘* You 
will have none of our method? Then you shall have nothing. You shall 
be pariahs, refused at the Salon, the irregulars, the bohemians; you shall 
receive no orders, ribbons, honors, titles; you shall be beyond the pale of 
the law and the state will ignore you, for the state is an office and we are the 
head of the division of the beautiful. It is true that the revo t of Delacroix, 
of Courmet, of Manet, of Degas, of Monet, and other destroyers of art; the 
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rebellion of Rodin, Dalou, Indy, Debussy have compromised our prestige, 
and these people have even the audacity to reach the public without us, to 
live by their work, to enjoy real glory; but we are still the head of the office 
of the beautiful; the bourgeoisie respect us, the state maintains us, and 

you must look to 


” 


us. 

M. Mauclair’s 

criticisms are con- 

firmed by American 

art students who 

have studied n Paris. 

A former pupil in the 

atelier of Julien de- 

clared that the whole 

tendency of the prepar- 

ation for the Prix de 

Rome contest and of 

the period spent at the 

Villa Medici was in 

the direction of the re- 

pression of individu- 

ality. ‘“The candidates 

are at the mercy of 

their masters,” he said. 

“ Their subjects and 

manner of treatment 

are prescribed for 

them, and the student 

who should dare to 

work along original 

lines would soon be 

made to feel the 

CHARCOAL, FROM LIFE weight of his mas- 

By Student of the Macleod Art School, Los Angeles ter’s displeasure. On 

the walls of Julien’s 

studio are written the names of many winners of the Prix de Rome 

in the past, and not one of them has ever been heard of outside 

Paris, and seldom there. Their work in Rome is nothing but the copying 

of classical models in the manner approved in Paris, and their own ideas 

are undeveloped. The leaders of the conventional, reactionary school in 

Paris have the power of appointment, and no man who has ideas of his own 

need apply. The successful candidates are really less to be congratulated 

than the losers. Left to their own devices in Rome, they learn nothing, 

save in a stereotyped manner, which forever prohibits their independent 
development.” ae Gy 
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SALON OF THE DILETTANTI—II 
THE FARCE OF ART JURIES 


It was painters’ night at the Salon, and ¢he Painter held the floor. It 
had been whispered about the room in the early part of the evening that 





A GRAY MORNING 
By J. Francis Murphy 
(One of the always “ tender” ) 


all his tendered contributions to the current exhibition had been rejected. 
This, of course, was mere surmise—what the Painter himself deigned 
to say was, that he was not going to exhibit. His temper, however, implied 
that for once, at least, Dame Rumor had gotten a tid-bit with a grain of 
truth in it. A jury of acceptance, the Painter declared, was in art matters 
what the vermiform appendix was in human anatomy—an organ that had 
outlived its usefulness—if it ever had any—and was a menacing some- 
thing scheduled for removal, even if the doctors had to play into the under- 
takers’ hands. He strongly advocated a surgical operation without delay, 
and expressed a desire to be one of the active assistants in the clinic room. 

Reasons? The wonder of it that any body of intelligent people like 
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the Dilettanti should ask for reasons when the grounds for the expressed 
opinion were so obvious! <A jury of acceptance for an exhibition was, the 
Painter insisted, like a jury of twelve in court matters —a survival of 
antiquity, a fetich for false worship. Theoretically a jury in legal pro- 
ceedings was all right, practically it was mostly wrong. In the old days a 
jury was the symbol of equity, a guaranty of fair dealings. A man was 
tried by twelve of his peers, not by a frosty, opinionated apology for a judge, 
who had authority to dispense frowns or smiles at pleasure. In these latter 
days the average jury was made up of court hangers-on, who guessed at 
truth as nearly as their narrow intellects would permit, and made stabs at 
equity in the dark for a per diem allowance. Any judge worthy of the 
exalted position he held would come nearer to truth and equity in one-half 
the time without the clogs in the jury box. If he got into trouble, the Painter 
would be sorry to have his case go before certain juries he had known. 
Somebody hinted pictures, but the insinuation was ignored. Abolish 
your juries, the Painter insisted, throw art into Chancery and have implied 
a master. Then you would have results—exhibitions worth seeing, cer- 
tainly; exhibitions without heartaches, possibly; exhibitions without injus- 
tice, probably. 

You say, the Painter continued, that this would be reversal of all pre- 
cedents, a throwing of art into the hands of a few dictators, a calamity 
to the profession. Possibly; but did facts justify the Dilettanti’s fears? 
The Painter wished to cite an instance or two. It had been openly admitted 
for years that the best exhibitions in the country had been those of the 
Academy at Philadelphia. Why? Because Director (now Ex) Morris 
was it, the whole thing. It was an open secret that his jury was a matter 
of form, a sop to convention. What Morris wanted, he went after, and got; 
and what he got his jury thought “ just the thing ” without looking at it. 
And, deplorable as it may be from the standpoint of conventional practice, 
the exhibitions of the Pennsylvania Academy were on record to the glory 
of the institution and of American art. Again, Director Kurtz at Buffalo 
had begun his work on the same principle. There was at that moment 
going the rounds of the principal cities a select exhibition of the work of 
the Glasgow painters. When Kurtz made up his mind to go to Scotland 
after the pictures, he told his directors so—he did not ask their advice or 
permission. Had he done so he—like many another director — would 
have found himself in a convention-made harness of leading strings. Had 
the pictures secured been submitted to a jury they would have been passed 
on by men unqualified by lack of knowledge and want of sympathy to 
render a just verdict. Kurtz wisely elected to do the whole thing himself, 
and he got results. To shift the scene, Director Beatty, at Pittsburg, was 
now chafing under the fetters imposed by the jury system adopted by his 
directors ten years ago and planning to modify it by introducing canvases 
by “ special invitation,’ which the jury should think worthy of exhibition, 
willy, nilly. Why? Simply because the strong artists of the country 
were taking the stand, one after the other, of refusing to submit their work 
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to be passed on by their inferiors. They said: “* You know my work; if 
your public wants to see it ask for it; but cut out the farce, cut out the 
farce!” 

Strong language? Well, it was needed—the case was desperate. 
Wasn’t the jury of acceptance a farce? Take the case of the dear old 





MIDDAY, PONT AVEN 
By Childe Hassam 
(Not always appreciated by other schools) 


Academy in New York, which lately inaugurated its eighty-first annual 
exhibition—selecting its jurors by alphabetical rote, so that sooner or later 
ach academician should have a chance to get a crack at the other fellow! 
Wasn’t it laughable? Imagine the veteran J. G. Brown passing judg- 
ment, if you please, on J. Francis Murphy, or vice versa. Why, the men 
have nothing in common—neither ideals, nor methods, nor technique, nor 
sympathy—nothing. Result? Well, Murphy would probably say, in 
good fellowship, of Brown’s newsboy, ‘‘ That’s characteristic, let her 
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go.” Brown’s always characteristic. And Brown, in the same spirit, 
would say of Murphy’s landscape, “‘ That’s tender, pass it on.”” Murphy 
is always tender in art parlance. Or suppose it were Childe Hassam 
and Harry Roseland. Roseland could probably paint an old colored wo 
man so natural that the very paint would smell of hoe cake and cotton bolls; 
and Hassam one of his out-in-the-garden nudes so life-like that you could 
actually see the goose-flesh on the skin. But Hassam, if true to his artistic 
conviction, would be inclined to say of Roseland, ‘‘ Lithographic picture 
card”; and Roseland of Hassam, ‘‘ Mere dabs of paint.” “‘Wasn’t it laugh- 
able ?”’ the Painter reiterated. Well, that amusing proceeding was being 
enacted yearly, all over the country, wherever art shows were given, and 
the best artists were being forced to the conviction that it was preferable 
to stay out of institutional shows and make their displays under private 
auspices. It began to look as if the public, if it wanted to see good art, 
would be driven to the dealers’ private exhibitions. 

Whistler, the Painter declared, certainly enunciated a truth when he 
said that no man was competent to pass on a science if he hadn’t devoted a 
lifetime to its study. But juries were not framed on that principle. He 
had known in a prominent art institution an ex-janitor and a colored 
man of practically no education, of limited experience, and very meager 
attainment posing as jurors. Imagine a man like Ranger, or a woman 
like Miss Cassatt, who refuse to enter their canvases in competition at 
even the greatest of art institutions, submitting their work for critical 
decision and acceptance to such an aggregation of incompetents! It 
was ludicrous. 

The fact was that the work of juries was of necessity bound to be more 
or less farcical for many reasons. For one, there was the element of in 
stitutional affiliations to be conserved—no coop could consistently close 
its lattice against its own chicks. The Painter had known canvases to 
pass juries because the artist ‘‘ was one of our boys’’; and others to be re 
jected because the artist ‘‘ was not one of us.”” Then there was the disturb 
ing factor of personal likes and dislikes—prejudice or personal interest. 
The Painter had stood before a masterful canvas by Gallison of Boston, 
when another artist—and a well known jury-server—who could not do 
anything so well to save his soul, remarked, ‘“* That man has no excuse 
for painting.”” He had stood before a portrait by Clarkson of Chicago, 
when another artist—likewise a jury-server—had said, ‘“‘ That man’s 
work is a joke.” Fine mental equipment for jury service! 

Then again—not to mention any more reasons for disqualifications 
it was obvious that the ruck of the profession was called upon to pass on 
the performances of the ruck, and being of the ruck was sufficient warrant 
for their not being of the jury. The Painter had lately taken part in an 
interesting disscusion in Pittsburg, in which an eminently successful busi- 
ness man and a so-called art connoisseur had deplored the fewness of 
really good artists. He was asked how many men in business were con- 
sidered successful, and replied that statistics used to show two per cent, 
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VIRGIN OF THE ROCKS 
By Leonardo da Vinci 
(See Reviews of Recent Books) 
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but that now the percentage had been cut to one. Ninety-nine out of 
every hundred half-successes, quarter-successes, failures! Astounding! 
Then said a museum director present, don’t marvel at the paucity of good 
artists, for competent judgment places the percentage the same — one in 
one hundred. What did this mean, the Painter asked. Just this, that 
the ideal jury, according to Whistler’s dictum, is an impossibility, for there 
would be only one man really competent to pass on the work of the other 
ninety-nine. Do we want perpetuated a policy by which half- competents 
or incompetents pass on the performances of half-competent or incom- 
petents; specialists or hobbyists pass on other specialists or hobbyists 
with whose aims and ambitions they have no interest or sympathy ? 

No, gentleman, the Painter continued, if the heads of our art institu- 
tions are big enough and competent enough for their positions, they are 
competent enough and big enough to know what they want, and get it. 
If they are not so qualified, let them get out and make way for others who 
are. We have enough job hunters and holders in politics — and insur- 
ance. For goodness’ sake let us keep them out ofart. If the conventional 
jury is so far defunct that it is only to be allowed to pass perfunctorally 
on the little fellows why bother with the time-honored and time-weakened 
formality at all? If the jury is to be only a foil for the personal enter- 
prise of the director, abolish the jury and make the director come out into 
the open, and stand sponsor for his own successes and responsible for his 
own mistakes. One thoroughly competent man in a community could 
do more for the legitimate ends of art than all the juries that could be 
patched up for his « assistance.” If the heads of our art institutions who 
in a sense have in their hands the fostering of the best art interests of the 
country and the educating of the public in art matters, were so unac- 
quainted with art and artists as not to know whom to seek, so unfamiliar 
with the sources of desirable material as not to know where to go, so in- 
apt at soliciting and securing as not to be able to get what they want, so 
mentally-nipped-in as not to have sympathy for every earnest artist, or 
so conscienceless as deliberately to be unfair — why, the sooner they moved 
on the better. At all events the right man could command not merely 
the respect but the best work of the best artists — and that was all that 
it was worth while to show to the public in our great institutions — and the 
average jury could not. The Painter, therefore, advocated live men, strong 
enough to take initiatives and energetic enough to carry them through 
instead of moribund bodies with half-powers and admitted disqualifi- 
cations, and promised to present further facts in a future protest. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


The Baker & Taylor Company has added a very acceptable volume 
to its series of art monographs begun in 1903 with the publication of Poore’s 
work on composition. The new handbook, in common with the other 

volumes of the series, considers the great art of design from the same stand- 
point as the enthusiastic lover of graphic and plastic art — for its own sake ; 
and not from the standpoint of the lover of nature, or of poetical thought 
and expression, or of the moralist. The artistic standard of judgment is 
declared to be absolutely independent and sufficient unto itself. Form, 
tones, values, and colors are the qualities with which the lover of art is con- 
cerned, not with the literary or moral contents of the subject. To this es- 
thetic criterion of excellence Mr. Sturgis has adhered. 

Color is Mr. Sturgis’s favorite quality, and of the colorists he speaks with 
enthusiasm. Painting he defines as “‘ an organized display of the colored 
look of things,”’ and again, ‘‘ as mainly a matter of beautiful, colored light 
investing natural objects.” With this predilection for color it goes w ithout 
saying that Mr. Sturgis is a worshipper of the Venetians, especially of Paul 
Veronese. Artists of other schools he often curiously misunderstands. 
The first chapter of the book is called ‘‘ The Epoch of Primative Charm,” 
and, although we are not clearly taught what this charm is or the absolute 
artistic greatness of the primatives, their relative achievements are recog- 
nized. Giotto, for example, is shown as the setter of types, and his repre- 
sentation of the Ascension pronounced the most dignified of all the many 
renderings of that subject. But to the purely esthetic qualities of Bot- 
ticelli Mr. Sturgis seems strangely unsusceptible. Leonardo, too, is passed 
over with a brief description of ‘*The Virgin of the Rocks,” which is, strange- 
ly enough, pronounced to be ‘ one of the most intensely religious of pic- 
tures.”’ Even in critisicing his favorite Venetians Mr. Sturgis is not always 
happy. 

Mr. Sturgis complains that critics have accused him in the “ Apprecia- 
tion of Sculpture ” of speaking with respect of different schools and tend- 
encies which could not really be approved by one and the same student of 
art. Catholicity of taste he considers a mark of knowledge and culture, 
and rightly so. It is not because the author’s sympathies are too universal 
that he falls short as a critic, but, as has elsewhere been pointed out, because 
when he is called upon to judge between specific examples of sculpture, 
and more especially of painting, he appears to be stricken with indecision 
or timidity. His disquisitions on the principles, methods, and tendencies 
of art in general are uniformly good, notably so in his chapters on recent 
art. While praising many single paintings, his opinion of certain tenden- 
cies is not exalted. He sums up modern art as, on the whole, lacking 
dignity. 
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